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of one inhuman act of treachery. In their anxiety to
provide for their own escape from a horrible death, they
enticed an outcaste woman and her five sons into their
inflammable lac-house, and then burnt her alive. But
the guilt of this transaction is neutralized to a Hindu by
the woman being an outcaste; and besides, it is the savage
Bhima who sets fire to the house. Rama and Lakshmana
again were betrayed into a deed of cruelty in mutilating
Surpanakha. For this however, the fiery Lakshmana was
responsible. If the better heroes sin, they do not sin like
men. We see in them no portraits of ourselves. The
pictures are too much one colour. There are few grada-
tions of light and shadow, and little artistic blending of
opposite hues. On the one side we have all gods or
demi-gods; on the other all demons or fiends. We miss real
human beings with mixed characters. There is no mirror
held up to inconsistent humanity. Duryodhana and his
ninety-nine brothers are too uniformly vicious to be types
of real men. Lakshmana has perhaps the most natural
character among the heroes of the Ramayana, and Bhima
among those of the Mahabharata. In many respects the
character of the latter is not unlike that of Achilles; but
in drawing his most human heroes the Indian poet still
displays a perpetual tendency to run into extravagance.
It must be admitted, however, that in exhibiting
pictures of domestic life and manners the_Sanskrit Epics
are even more true and real than the Greek ancT Roman.
In the delineation of women the Hindu poet throws aside
all exaggerated colouring, and draws from nature.
Kaikeyi, Kausalya, Mandodari (the favourite wife' of
Ravana), and even the hump-backed Manthara
(Ramayana II. viii.), are all drawn to the very life. Sita,
Draupadi, and Damayanti engage our affections and our